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opponent to "reconstruct his shattered argument," restated
both sides of the controversy with great force, giving General
Havne the benefit of that clear setting forth of the position of
an adversary which none could do better than Mr. Webster,
and which none could doubt was the strongest method of stat-
ing it; and then following it step by step with the appropriate
answer. This was the reduction of the whole controversy into
the severest forms of logic.

Mr. "Webster's " Second Speech on Foote's Eesolution," com-
prehending the memorable reply to General Hayne, has been
compared to the oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. That
it is the masterpiece of American as that is of Grecian debate,
is, perhaps, not questioned. There is, too, some further parallel
between them. The speech of the great Athenian was the
public defence of a policy with which his own reputation had
been identified for a period of twenty years; and this personal
element, mingled with a grand patriotism, that is exceeded
in no recorded language, gives to it, as we read, even now,
scarcely less than the interest with which it must originally
have been heard. The American statesman was not, indeed,
called upon to vindicate his claim to a civic crown; but he had
to defend his own character and fame as a man, in repelling an
attack made at once upon himself and upon the region of the
country which he immediately represented, and to show that
the course of the Government, whose existence was threatened
by the doctrines advanced by his opponent, and his own par-
ticipation in that course, had been national, just, and pa-
triotic.

The first portion, therefore, of this speech, may well be com-
pared to the oration of Demosthenes, and it will not suffer by
the comparison. But here the parallel ends: for the American
speech was no funeral eloge over the dead body of public free-
dom, as the Athenian's was over the lost liberties of Athens and
of Greece. Demosthenes spoke to his countrymen when he
could only speak of what once was, when he could recount what
he had wi-lied to strive against Philip, who was dead, aud when
the living and terrible son of Philip, then conquering the world,
could crush Athens, and all that Athens sheltered, as he had
crushed Thebes. The American statesman, on the contrary,